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ential of those established by the church orders. Their efficient system resulted in
several hundred institutions, attended by some 200,000 students, toward the end of
the seventeenth century. The Fathers of the Oratory became another very influential
teaching order in Italy and France, concentrating primarily on secondary education
and going further than most teaching orders in using the vernacular language for some
of their courses and adopting realistic studies in mathematics, mechanics, and geo-
graphy.
Before the end of the Counter-Reformation some ten or twelve church orders
were also at work in elementary education, the most important of which were the
Ursulines, Sisters of Notre Dame, Piarists, Port Royalists, and Institute of the Brothers
of the Christian Schools. The purpose in founding many of these was to provide free
schools for poor children of the working classes, in many cases for girls as well as for
boys. The number and success of the schools of these orders should caution against the
belief that the Protestants alone were interested in elementary education for the
masses.
It should be noted, however, that almost until the mid-seventeenth century
nearly all schools in France were Latin schools. By and large the French did not begin
to teach in French until Jean Baptiste de la Salle began to organize vernacular
elementary schools under the auspices of the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian
Schools. The Jansenists had used French in their Port Royal schools, but their
influence was not widespread. Indeed, the French did not even have a term for an
elementary school until the seventeenth century. In this respect the Protestant nations
forged ahead of the Latin countries in providing vernacular education.
As a result of Reformation rivalries both Protestants and Catholics began to
stress the training of teachers to insure orthodoxy and to make the schools more
effective agencies of religious proselytizing. The Catholic teaching orders which set up
teacher-training programs to ensure the better preparation of teachers included the
Jesuits, Fathers of the Oratory, Port Royalists, and Institute of the Brothers of the
Christian Schools. The work of La Salle and his institute was of particular significance
in transforming teaching in the lower schools from a haphazard occupation to a
vocation worthy to be called a profession. Whereas elementary teachers had typically
received little or no specialized preparation, the institute's normal schools gave
theoretical, religious, and practical training to lay persons who were not destined for
the priesthood but who were to make a profession of teaching itself. In addition to
religion, prospective teachers gave attention to the three R's and practical and
vocational training as basic ingredients for the teaching of young children and juvenile
delinquents.
In addition to the use of the vernacular language rather than Latin as the
medium of instruction, the institute's humane methods of teaching created an orderly
and effective school atmosphere in which children were taught in graded classes rather
than exclusively by individualized instruction. Special attention was given to a secon-
dary school program of modern subjects to meet the needs of the new middle classes
and continuation schools on Sundays for those who worked throughout the other days
of the week. In these ways La Salle's institute was performing modernizing functions
within the overwhelmingly traditional Catholic outlook.